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the Nizam could not, because none of the details of the
executive were in his hands. The consequence was that,
although the Subsidiary Army and the Contingent were
an efficient protection of the Nizam's person and the
country, they were of little or no protection to the people
against oppression. The Nizam dared not remove his
Minister, because he knew that the Resident and the

*

British Government would support him, and, even when
General Fraser became aware of the misgovernment
that was being perpetrated, and showed himself in favour
of a change, the Nizam scarcely dared consent. Living
alone in his palace, ignorant of all State affairs and trans-
acting no business with the Resident himself, he was
easily persuaded that any change would be distasteful
to the Government of India, who had so consistently
shown themselves to be the supporters of his Minister.
When, however, the change did take place and, owing
mainly to the Resident's action, the Minister did send
in his resignation, believing in his heart of hearts that the
Government would not allow it to be accepted, the relief
which the Nizam felt by the removal of a subj ect to whom
he was in fact a subordinate was so great that he was
averse to appoint another. He certainly nominated
Ministers, but, as he refrained from bestowing upon them
full powers, matters came to a deadlock. It had been the
habitual custom for all subjects of public business to be
settled between the Minister and the Resident, any
settlement being subsequently ratified by the Nizam, as
a matter of course. Now the Minister could settle
nothing, and, since by etiquette the Resident could not
discuss business with the Nizam, nothing was done.

Such was the condition of affairs at Hyderabad when
Lord Hardinge arrived in Calcutta, in 1845, and one of the
new Governor-General's first acts was to address to the